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A Statue of Aphrodite in the Royal 
Ontario Museum 

By Cornelia G. Harcum 

TN 1909 the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 
acquired a Parian marble statue, which came originally 
from the mainland of Greece, and with its basis is just six 
feet high. It was presented to the museum by Sigmund 
Samuel, Esq. The woman, or goddess (PL IX), stands 
majestically with weight resting on her right foot, her right 
hip projecting, her left knee bent and slightly advanced. 
She looks in the direction of the free foot. The position 
gives the impression of perfect repose yet of the possibility 
of perfect freedom and ease of motion. On her left arm she 
originally carried a babe, whose tiny fingers still rest gently 
on her breast. The woman does not look at the child, 
however, but with a mild, gentle, almost dreamy expression 
gazes into the distance with the air of one serenely proud 
of her motherhood. 

The figure is clad in a thin chiton which quite reaches to, 
in fact, almost trails on, the ground. This is girt high just 
under the breast, and has slipped down over the right 
shoulder, revealing the beautiful neck and shoulder; but 
with a happy restraint the sculptor has arrested it by the 
right breast, which it covers. Over the chiton is draped a 
himation, which falls over the left shoulder, covers almost 
the entire back of the figure, and is brought round under 
the right arm. The upper part, in a roll, crosses the front 
of the body and is tucked under the left arm; the lower 
part hugs closely the hip and leg to below the knee; the 
end is caught up by the left arm and falls in graceful folds 
at the side. This enveloping drapery suggests that of the 
Muses on the Mantinaean relief and is so handled as to reveal 
rather than conceal the beauty and freedom of the figure, 
which has the full proportions of the matron rather than of 
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the maid. The lower part of the figure is typically Phidian 
in that one leg is modelled through the drapery while many 
folds completely envelop and conceal the other. The 
drapery on the back of the figure (PL X, Fig. 1) is less care- 
fully finished, or, rather, is finished in less detail than in 
front and on the sides, thus seeming to suggest that the 
statue may have stood in a shrine so arranged that it was 
seldom seen from the back. On the right side from the 
waist to the knee the folds of the chiton may be plainly seen 
through the himation (PL X, Fig. 2). 

The marble has a beautiful creamy yellow tone, but its 
surface has suffered both from the weather and from the 
pick of the excavator. It seems probable that the head 
was broken off and buried long before the rest of the statue 
fell. Thus protected for many years by its covering of 
earth, while the body was still exposed to the weather, it 
retains on the brow and cheeks a polish and finish not found 
on the rest of the statue. It too suffered some injury, 
probably from being knocked around while lying beside the 
statue before it was buried. The hair in front is somewhat 
worn away. Both ends of the knot on top, and the knot 
at the back of the head were broken off and have been 
restored. The same is true of parts of the nose, lips, and 
chin. The only other restoration on the statue is the 
plaster which joins the head to the body. Unfortunately, 
the whole of the right arm and the lower part of the left 
arm were broken off and are missing. The left side shows 
that this figure, like so many of ancient times, was not made 
of a single piece of marble, but was skilfully pieced (PL X, 
Fig. 3). The holes and iron fastenings which may still be 
seen on the left arm indicate where the attachment was 
made. On the right side, what appears to be a dowel-hole 
may indicate another attachment. 

The statue presents a picturesque style of coiffure (PL XI, 
Fig. 1). The hair is parted in the middle, and waving 
tresses from either side are drawn up and tied in a fancy 
knot at the top of the head. Round the head is a bandeau, 
which may be seen at the side (PL XI, Fig. 2). This style 
of arranging the hair seems not to have been entirely un- 
known at the middle of the fourth century, and to have 
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obtained quite a vogue during the next hundred years. 
There are examples which indicate that it may have been 
used even earlier than 350 B. C. The Apollo Barberini in 
the Glyptothek at Munich shows a somewhat similar 
arrangement. Several heads with the hair arranged in 
this style apparently take their inspiration from Praxiteles 
or his successors. A head of Aphrodite in Boston (PL XII), 
which shows by the oval of the face and the expression of 
the features that it is the work of an Attic master, probably 
of the school of Praxiteles, is an example. A marble head 
of Aphrodite now in the British Museum 1 not only offers 
an interesting example of this mode of coiffure but also 
shows a close resemblance in expression to the Toronto 
statue. The same style of headdress is found on the 
Capitoline Aphrodite, a variant of the Aphrodite of Cnidus 2 . 
Two statues of Aphrodite in the Cook collection 3 , Aphrodite 
tying her sandal and Aphrodite Mazarin, are further in- 
stances of the style, as is also the Crouching Aphrodite in 
the Vatican 4 . Examples among the later statues of Venus 
might be multiplied. A head of Hygeia or Artemis in the 
Barracco Collection, Rome 5 , which is a Greco-Roman copy 
of an Attic statue of about the middle of the fourth century, 
may be noted, as well as a head of Artemis or Core, the 
original of which belongs to the school of Praxiteles or his 
sons 6 . 

This headdress also calls to mind immediately that of the 
Apollo Belvedere, which may be, as Dickins 7 says, a new 
version of a work by Leochares. The Oldfield Apollo in 
the Ashmolean Museum, the Pourtales Apollo, and the 
Barracco Apollo are further examples which show a some- 

^einach, Recueil de tites antiques idtales ou idMisfes, pi. 189. Reinach 
says that this type of Aphrodite was certainly influenced by Praxiteles but 
does not belong to his school. The author of the original should be sought, 
he thinks, in the group of artists to which Leochares belongs. 

2 Von Mach thinks that in deference to the taste of a later age the simple 
hairdress of the Cnidian was replaced by a more picturesque design. 

3 Mrs. S. A. Strong, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII, 1908, pp. 11 and 
15; pis. VII, VIII, and X. 

4 Von Mach, Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 324; University 
Prints, Series A, pi. 294. 

5 Reinach, op. cit., p. 149; pi. 188. 

«Ibid., pi. 190. 

7 Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 70. 
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what similar type of hairdress 1 . Professor Gardner 2 thinks 
that this style may have originated with Leochares. It is 
occasionally found on heads of Artemis, Nike, Eros, Thanatos, 
Hygeia, and others, but it seems to have been adopted most 
frequently for heads of Aphrodite and Apollo 3 , perhaps 
because it required a very high type of beauty to make it a 
success. One would imagine it rather trying for less beauti- 
ful beings. It is, then, a style which was rarely used as early 
as the middle of the fourth century, and which became very 
popular during the Hellenistic Age and later. It was 
especially popular for the goddess of beauty, and is most 
frequently found on nude or partly draped figures of that 
goddess. 

With this description of the appearance of the figure and 
the style of the headdress, let us pass on to other problems. 
One naturally wishes to know first of all whom the statue 
represents. In the Royal Ontario Museum it bears the 
title, " Venus the Mother," and that title appears with the 
first published illustration of the statue, in Art and Archce- 
ology, II, pp. 61 f., where also a brief description is given. 
One realizes that whenever a statue is discovered which 
seems to merit the inscription, "To the fairest," mortals still 
render the decision to Aphrodite. In justice to other 
goddesses, however, and women as well, this decision 
should be questioned, especially as there is no attribute 
here to help solve the problem. 

The suggestion has been made that the statue is not that 
of a goddess at all, but that it is a tomb figure which was 
erected by a husband for his wife and child who died at the 
same time. This does not, however, seem probable. It is 
no doubt true, as has been pointed out by Percy Gardner 4 
and others, that many Greek statues, both male and 
female, from the archaic Apollo statues down, are in reality 
tomb figures. The Apollo of Thera was found in the 
neighborhood of the rocky cemetery of that island. The 
Hermes of Andros was discovered in a sepulchral chamber 

l Cf. also Reinach, op. cit., pis. 242 and 243 for a head of Apollo in the 
British Museum. 

^Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXIII, p. 117. 

3 Cf. Reinach, op. cit., for numerous other examples. 

Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, p. 135. 
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and seems to indicate that the man who died appears in the 
tomb in the guise of Hermes. Of female figures, the feet 
of a statue on the Acropolis were found attached to an in- 
scribed basis which shows that the statue was set up as an 
image of the deceased. There are also female seated 
figures of an early age which appear to have adorned 
tombs: a charming example is the so-called Penelope, in 
the Vatican, seated in pensive mood, the original of which 
dates from the fifth century B. C. 1 The Museum of Berlin 
has acquired two interesting statues of women seated in 
attitudes of grief, which almost certainly belong to tombs; 
they date, probably, from the fourth century B. C. The 
Mourning Woman of Trentham 2 in the British Museum is 
another example of a tomb figure. The style and subject 
suggest that it was originally set up in the Athenian 
Ceramicus, for which even Praxiteles is said to have made 
statues. Examples might be multiplied to show that many 
statues not always so considered are in reality tomb figures. 
There seems to be, however, as Gardner has said, a curious 
similarity of type about all the draped female tomb figures. 
This similarity is not shared by our figure. Usually the 
mantle envelops even the arms and hands in its folds, and 
frequently it covers the head also. Frequently, too, the 
head is slightly bowed, and there is almost invariably a 
suggestion of gentle melancholy. This is true, on the 
whole, of fourth and fifth century reliefs of family groups, 
as well as of single figures. Even when the women on 
these reliefs are represented as attending to the affairs of 
daily life and not as bidding their families adieu, here 
breathes from the monuments, in most cases at least, a 
sentiment of sadness. Neither the enveloping drapery nor 
the suggestion of melancholy are apparent in the statue of 
the Royal Ontario Museum, which seems only serenely 
happy. It may be noted, too, that on tomb reliefs where 
mother and infant appear, the child is usually in the arms 
of an attendant 3 . Ten reliefs of mother, and child in 

l Cf. Collignon, Les statues funSraires dans Vart grec, fig. 60. 

2 E. A. Gardner, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII, 1908, pis. XXVII- 
XXIX. 

3 Cf. Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV, 1894, pp. 267 ff ., where A. H. Smith 
describes two Greek reliefs in the British Museum. 
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swaddling clothes are illustrated by Conze. In all of these 
the child is held by the attendant, not by the mother 1 . 
Furthermore, Professor Currelly assures me that there is 
nothing in the provenance of the Toronto figure to suggest 
that it comes from a tomb. There does not, then, seem to be 
much evidence for regarding this statue as a tomb monu- 
ment. Its size, while not impossible for a woman, is of 
heroic proportions, more appropriate for a goddess. The 
majesty of pose certainly seems indicative of a goddess. 

The winsome sweetness of expression, the suggestion of a 
smile, the ease and grace of motion seem to point to the 
goddess who was the ideal of all womanly beauty and 
charm. The coiffure, too, as we have seen, is one which 
was frequently adopted for the goddess of beauty. We 
often associate the nude with Aphrodite, but we must be 
careful to remember that this association is derived from late 
representations of the goddess. In archaic art, with the 
exception of the Cypriote statuettes, she usually appears 
fully clad. In the fifth century, as far as we know, there 
was no Greek statue of a nude goddess 2 . The gold and 
ivory statue of Aphrodite in Elis by Phidias, the Aphrodite 
Ourania in Athens 8 , also by Phidias, the Aphrodite in the 
Gardens by Alcamenes were all, no doubt, fully draped. 
On vases Aphrodite is usually clad, and also on early 
mirrors and terracottas. Down to the middle of the fourth 
century the fully clothed figure predominates. When 
Praxiteles presented to the people of Cos the choice between 
a draped and an undraped Aphrodite, the story goes that 
they unhesitatingly accepted the former. The far greater 
fame and popularity of his undraped Aphrodite, which 
then went to the people of Cnidus, may have started the 
rage for the nude, which grew steadily stronger for the next 
hundred years and later. That the undraped goddess was 
an innovation in the time of Praxiteles is shown by the fact 

^onze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, pis. 274-9, 281, 3, 6. Cf. also Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, XVI, 1896, pi. VII; here a standing nurse hands an infant 
to a seated mother. 

2 M uller, Nacktheit und Entblossung, p. 145, speaks of an archaic Greek 
marble cult statue of a nude Aphrodite found at Orvieto, and there are several 
Peloponnesian nude representations in bronze. The so-called Esquiline nude 
Venus is probably a hetaera. D. M. R. 

3 Pausanias I, 14, 7. 
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that an explanation of nudity was supplied by the indica- 
tion that the goddess was preparing for the bath. Even 
the later Venus of Aries is partly nude because she is at her 
toilet. In early times disrobing required a motive to 
account for it. 

In modern times we are prone to think of Aphrodite as 
merely the bewitching goddess of lighter love, who beguiles 
both mortals and immortals by her charms. There is, 
however, considerable evidence both in literature and in 
art that in antiquity she was regarded as mother also. 
Certainly in literature this function is repeatedly ascribed 
to her. A Homeric Hymn 1 tells vividly the story of her 
infatuation, Zeus imposed, for Anchises. She herself 
prophesies to this beloved mortal, "To thee, Anchises, 
shall a dear son be born." That the goddess had no in- 
tention, however of taking her duties as mother too 
seriously is quite evident, for she continues, "So soon as he 
sees the light of the sun, the deep-bosomed mountain nymphs 
shall rear him for me." Nor was she anxious to reveal this 
love affair with a mortal; she charges Anchises, "But if any 
mortal asketh thee what mother bare this thy dear son, say 
that he is thy son by one of the flower-faced nymphs." 
Hesiod 2 says also, "Cytherea with the beautiful crown was 
joined in sweet love with the hero Anchises and bare 
Aeneas on the peaks of Ida with its many wooded plains." 
And Homer 3 emphasizes the relationship. He speaks of 
Aeneas, whom holy Aphrodite bore. Aeneas himself says 4 , 
"The sire I boast is Anchises, great of heart, and my mother 
is Aphrodite." Indeed, in the Trojan War, so strong is the 
love of the golden mother that she forgets that not for her 
are the works of war, and she enters battle and is wounded 
to save her son Aeneas, whom she proclaims the dearest to 
her of all men. 

Nor was Aeneas her only child. Hesiod 5 tells us that 
Cytherea bore to Ares, the shieldpiercer, Panic and Fear, 

^o. v. 

2 Theogony, 1008. 
s Iliad, II, 820, and V, 313. 
4 Ibid., XX, 200. 
5 Op. cit., 934. 
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terrible gods who drove in disorder the close ranks of war. 
Moreover, she was the mother of Harmonia. The union of 
Aphrodite and Eros, says Bernoulli 1 , is post-Homeric and is 
found first in the poetry of Hesiod. The ancestry of Eros 
is decidedly uncertain. In Hesiod he is, with Earth and 
Chaos, one of the primeval beings 2 , but also he is the 
companion of Aphrodite 3 . According to a later and com- 
moner tradition of his birth, he was the youngest of the 
gods whose mother was Aphrodite, and his father was Ares, 
or, less commonly, Hermes. His brother Anteros also was 
supposedly descended from Aphrodite and Ares. Hence, 
according to literary tradition, Aphrodite was the mother 
of at least six children: Aeneas, Harmonia, <£oi/?os, Aci/105, 
Eros, and Anteros. 

The literary tradition of Venus as mother appears to be, 
in early times at least, stronger than the artistic. In art 
Eros seems to be the only one of her children who is rep- 
resented with her; and even he is, no doubt, frequently 
considered merely her companion or attribute, so to speak, 
not necessarily her child. Probably the earliest union of 
the two is found on mirrors. In an example in the British 
Museum, of the last half of the sixth century, the figure of 
Aphrodite forms the stand, while from the mirror hang two 
winged boys, Erotes 4 . Another early representation of 
Aphrodite and Eros is found on a terracotta relief, probably 
dating about 450 to 440 B. C 5 . Aphrodite holds a pome- 
granate blossom in her right hand, and on her outstretched 
left arm stands Eros. A Greek terracotta of the transition 
period found in a tomb at Corinth, and now in the museum 
at Athens 6 , shows Aphrodite standing with Eros at her 
side. On the east frieze of the Parthenon Aphrodite is 
seated and a winged boy, Eros, leans agains her knee as 
she points out to him the Panathenaic procession. Ac- 

iAphrodite, p. 387. 
2 Op. cit., 120. 
Hbid., 201. 

^Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 241, pi. IV. Cf. also no. 242 and an Etruscan 
mirror, no. 543. 

5 Cf. Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und romischen Mythologie, I, 1, p. 1351. 
6 A. Cartault, Terres cuites grecques, pi. I. 
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cording to Bernoulli 1 , an early sculptured group containing 
Aphrodite and Eros is that by Scopas at Samothrace (376- 
360 B. C). It is barely possible that the draped Aphrodite 
of Cos may have been represented as mother, but it is not 
probable. At any rate, the statue in the Louvre, which 
Furtwangler 2 considers a copy of the Aphrodite of Cos, has 
a little Eros standing beside it. Furtwangler says, how- 
ever, that this figure of Eros could not have belonged to 
the original but is the work of the copyist. Engraved gems 
of the best period of Greek art also show the two characters 
together. On a translucent carnelian scaraboid from Kertch 
in the Hermitage Museum, a seated woman, probably 
Aphrodite, clad in a long tunic and mantle, leans forward 
to kiss a nude winged Eros, and on a carnelian ring stone 
in the British Museum Aphrodite, fully draped, save for 
her right breast, which is bare, is seated with a nude winged 
Eros leaning against her 3 . 

It is interesting to note that in all of these early examples, 
wherever found, Eros is not an infant, but a lad or small boy. 
It has been aptly said that he grows steadily younger from 
the youth of Praxiteles (though even before that he is rep- 
resented as a boy) to the boy of Lysippus. It is not until 
the Hellenistic Age that he reaches infancy and that we 
find the chubby Cupid so beloved in Hellenistic and Roman 
art and so frequently found with the nude Aphrodite 4 . It is 
also significant that in none of these representations of 
Aphrodite and Eros, and in very few of the many of later 
times is the goddess holding the child in her arms. He 
usually stands at her side, or is perched on a dolphin or on 
her shoulder. 

These facts suggest that the statue which we are con- 
sidering, although it may possibly represent Aphrodite as 
holding in her arms one of her own children, really bears a 
stronger resemblance to a development of the mythological 

l Op. cit, p. 13. 

2 M aster pieces, p. 323. 

s Cf. Osborne, Engraved Gems, pis. VII, 11, and IX, 3. 

4 An interesting terracotta group, probably dating in the third century 
B. C. (Lecuyer Collection, Cartault, Op. cit, pi. XXIX), seems to be a family 
group with Aphrodite as mother and with Hermes as father of this trouble- 
some infant. (C/. Cicero, De natura deorum, III, 59, 60.) 
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conception of the mother goddess, the so-called Kovporpofos, 
the goddess as nurturer and protector of youth. This type 
appears in Greek art at a very early time, but probably by 
the third century it loses most of its mythological signifi- 
cance and becomes, in the Tanagra statuettes, a purely 
genre type of mother and child. Both seated and standing 
figures are found at all periods, and almost always the 
goddess tenderly holds one or more children in her arms 1 . 

Naturally, the first goddess to appear in this capacity, 
and the one most frequently so represented, is Gaea, the 
earth goddess, who typifies the kindly, fostering care of the 
soil, and is the all-mother, who nourishes all living things 
on earth, in sea, and in air. She is called Kovporpocjios 
in Hesiod 2 , where Rhea gives her, as probably the first of 
her charges, Zeus, the youngest of her ch ldren, to save him 
from the fate of his brothers: "Him did the vast Earth 
receive from Crete to nourish and bring up, and she came 
carrying him swiftly through the black night to Lyctus." 
In a Homeric Hymn 3 Gaea is called the mother of all. 
Frequently, she is represented as fostering two children, as 
on the Carthaginian relief 4 , where she is seated on a rock; 
fruit lies in her lap, and a lamb and calf are at her feet. On 
a black-figured vase reproduced by Gerhard 5 there is a 
goddess who carries two children in her arms; she is un- 
doubtedly Gaea, according to Roscher. And again, on a 
black-figured amphora in the Louvre 6 she has two children. 
The same type with two children is found also in an archaic 
terracotta statuette from Rhodes 7 ; and many primitive 
Cypriote terracottas represent Gaea Kovporpofos, or Earth 
as nursing mother 8 . 

Several other goddesses, notably Demeter, shared with 
Gaea this function of Kovporpofyos, nurse or fosterer of 

l Cf. British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas, pi. III. 

2 Op. cit., 479. 

3 No. XXX. 

4 Conze, Gbtter und tieroengestalten, pi. 56, fig. 3. 

b Auserlesene griechische Vasenbilder, pi. LV. 

«£lite Cer., 22. 

7 British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas, B. 230, p. 111. 

8 Ibid., A. 132-134, pi. Ill shows the goddess standing. In A. 332, from 
Larnaka, she is seated and a child lies on her lap. In A. 333 a child lies on 
her left arm. For other statues of Gaea cf. Roscher, op. cit., Ill, p. 1575. 
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youth. A terracotta statuette of Demeter in the British 
Museum 1 stands with right leg bent, holding against her 
breast a child in her left arm. 

The goddess Tyche also appears as the Kovpor pottos of 
a special place. She is found in this capacity on coins of 
Melos of imperial date. Here she is bearded and holds a 
child on her left arm. 

The charming statue by Cephisodotus, of Eirene', the god- 
dess of Peace, nursing the child Plutus, Wealth, is, of course, 
the best known example of the type of the Kovporpocfxys 
or fostering goddess. This statue illustrates a new ten- 
dency appearing in the art of the beginning of the fourth 
century, or of the end of the fifth. Its touch of nature and 
human affection remind one of the Madonna and Child of 
mediaeval art, and it is undoubtedly a prototype of the 
motif of mother and child which has been so popular 
throughout the ages. Eirene bears the epithet KovpoTp6<f>os 
in Euripides 8 , and Hesiod 4 says that Peace, the nurse of 
children, is abroad in the land. 

This early fourth, or late fifth, century group of Peace 
with her child Wealth may possibly have suggested Praxi- 
teles' treatment of his Hermes, which is a still further ex- 
tension of the same idea, though this time a god, not 
goddess, is the fosterer of youth. The elder brother at the 
command of his father Zeus is taking the baby Dionysus to 
the nymphs of Nysa to be reared. However, as Gardner 
has well pointed out , Hermes is not a mere abstraction, a 
representation of the idea of protector and fosterer of youth. 
He is, indeed, a real personality, a god made human, but he 
is nevertheless a development of the earlier mythological 
conception. 

Still another famous group of a somewhat similar type 
is that of Silenus holding the nfant Dionysus. Klein 6 calls 
this a third generation and says that it was called to life by 

Ubid., C. 495, p. 238. 

2 There are copies of this in New York and Munich. 
3 Bacchae, 420. 

4 Works and Days, 228. Cf. also representations of this goddess on coins of 
Athens and Cyzicus. 

5 Six Greek Sculptors, p. 145. 
^Praxiteles, 396. 
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the Hermes, and that as in the Eirene and Plutus we see the 
past of the Hermes, in this group we see the future. The 
group is more dramatic, and the child, which is simply a 
foil to Hermes, is here definitely half of the composition. 

It is, then, extremely common in Greek literature and 
art to find a god or goddess as nurse, nurturer, protector of 
youth, and many are so represented: Gaea, Tyche, 
Demeter, Eirene, Hermes, Athena, and others. In some of 
the representations, however, as in those of Eirene and 
Hermes the mythological significance may be secondary to 
the political meaning of the statue. To such a series I think 
our statue of Aphrodite may belong, though it is difficult to 
say how much of the mythological concept it retains. 

We do know, however, that the function of Aphrodite 
KovpoTpofos is extremely old. This is shown by the story 
in the Odyssey 1 of the children of Pandareus, who knelt 
alone, orphans in the palace, nourished there by blessed 
Venus with curds and honey and sweet wine. Even though 
there is no monument which we may certainly call Aph- 
rodite KovpoTpo<f)o<; } there are, as we have seen, many 
representations of goddess and child. In the absence of an 
attribute or symbol which reveals Aphrodite, it has been 
the custom to consider these as representations of Demeter 
or Gaea. However, some of them may represent Aphro- 
dite 2 , and it is particularly probable that some of the 
primitive terracottas of woman and child portray this 
goddess 8 . 

Another reason for thinking that the statue in the Royal 
Ontario Museum is Aphrodite Kovporpofyos is the grow- 
ing tendency to associate or identify Aphrodite with Gaea, 
the earth goddess. Professor Fox 4 says of our example 
that Aphrodite here seems to represent the special develop- 
ment of the earth goddess, who typified the kindly fostering 
care of the soil. He has since published an article entitled 
" Aphrodite, Mother Earth/" in which he brings together 

*xx, 67. 

Bernoulli, op. cit., pp. 121-123. 

s Cf. British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas, A. 10-14. 
Mythology of All Nations, Greek and Roman, pi. I. 
h American Journal of Philology, XLI, no. 3, p. 283 ff. 
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the literature suggesting that Aphrodite was originally 
an earth goddess. Farnell 1 reaches the conclusion that 
the terrestrial aspects of the goddess are the primitive ones. 
Professor Fox, after a detailed study of the Aphrodite 
myth and cult, reaches the same conclusion, and goes 
further. From a recent discovery by French excavators of 
the sacred inner omphalos of Delphi and from a passage in 
Hesychius, yys 6n<f>a\6<; r/ irafyos /ecu AeX^oi the Delphic 
omphalos seems to be earth's own image. If Hesychius' 
statement is true, says Professor Fox, it follows that also the 
Paphian omphalos is earth's image ; but since the omphalos of 
Paphos was regarded as an image of Aphrodite, one is forced 
to regard Aphrodite herself as the earth goddess. If she is 
identical with Gaea, the earth goddess, she no doubt shared 
with her the function of KovpoTpo<f>o<; and is so repre- 
sented in art. 

To sum up, then, this statue in the Royal Ontario 
Museum may represent Aphrodite Kovporpofyos because 
of the position of the child, which was held in her arms, not 
perched on her shoulder or standing by her side, as Eros 
usually is; because Aphrodite is certainly one of thecal 
Kovporp6(f)OL' y because she is closely associated with, or is, 
the earth goddess, whose chief function was nurturer of 
youth; and because the statue bears a certain resemblance 
to such others as those of Eirene. 

An important question is the date of the statue. The 
figure has the full, solid proportions of the early draped 
goddess. It shows a restraint and lack of the voluptuous 
softness which is especially characteristic of later statues of 
Aphrodite. This is particularly true of the breasts. 
Reinach 3 , who believes that the form of the breasts and 
their distance from each other furnish reliable evidence for 
dating female sculpture, thinks that on this statue they 
indicate an early date. The serenity and lack of senti- 
mentality in the face suggest at least a fourth century 
origin. 

l Cults of the Greek States, II, pp. 642-653, 750-755. 

2 Eumenides, 1-8. 

s Revue des Etudes grecques, XXI, 1908, pp. 13 U, 
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The rhythmic pose indicates Praxitelean influence. The 
high girt drapery, too, may be, as the figure of Artemis 
from Citium, now in Dresden 1 , and the Muses on the 
Mantinaean relief show, as early as Praxiteles; but it is 
probably not earlier. The style of headdress came in, as 
we have seen, about 350 B. C, though it was more fre- 
quently used later. The pose, then, the high drapery, and 
the headdress date the work probably as late as the second 
half of the fourth century; and if the figure is that of 
Aphrodite bearing in her arms the infant Eros, it cannot be 
earlier than Hellenistic times, since Eros does not reach 
infancy before this time. Another indication of Hellenistic 
date is found in the drapery. On the right side of the 
statue, as we have observed, the folds of the chiton show 
clearly through the mantle. Dickins 2 calls attention par- 
ticularly to this Hellenistic drapery, which is transparent 
not, as earlier drapery, for the purpose of displaying the 
body beneath it, but for displaying other drapery. 3 

On the whole, therefore, it seems probable that the 
statue is of Hellenistic date, of about the end of the fourth 
century 4 , and that it shows certain eclectic features common 
to Hellenistic sculpture: the Phidian leg, the Praxitelean 
pose, the rather small head of Lysippus. It is true, as 
Dickins 5 says, that Attic artists of the late fourth and the 
third century made use of all their predecessors and pro- 
duced statues in which we find the disiecta membra of half a 
dozen styles. At the same time, we may recognize in the 
Toronto example the predominance of Praxitelean tradition. 

l Cf. Furtwangler, op. cit., fig. 141. 

2 Op. cit., p. 45. 

3 This style of drapery and especially the position of the feet remind me of 
Roman female statues of vestals and others, types which go back, however, 
to Lysippus and Greek originals (Cf. Art and Archaeology, VIII, 1919, p. 345; 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotheks Antike Kunstvaerker, Tillaeg, pi. X, 552a, etc.). 
D. M. R. 

4 I am inclined to date the statue in Hellenistic times, but later than 190 
B. C. Transparent drapery hardly existed before the time of the great altar 
at Pergamum, and transparent drapery of the Rhodian type not before 190 
B. C, as Dickins (op. cit., p. 46) says. D. M. R. 

5 Op. cit., p. 55. 



